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secure him from suffering by his own follies, and to take such general care both of his safety and his interest as may come within your power. His relations trill thank you for any such gratuitous attention : at least they will not blame you for any evil that may happen, whether they thank you or not for any good.
' You know that we have a new King and a new Parliament. Of the new Parliament Fitzherbert1 is a member. We were so weary of our old King, that we are much pleased with his successor; of whom we are so mucli inclined to hope great things, that most of us begin already to believe them. The young man is hitherto blameless; but it would be unreasonable to expect much from the immaturity of juvenile years, and the ignorance of princely education. He has been long in the hands of the Scots, and has already favoured them more than the English will contentedly endure. But, perhaps, he scarcely knows whom he has distinguished, or whom he has disgusted.
'The Artists have instituted a yearly Exhibition2 of pictures and statues, in imitation, as I am told, of foreign academies. This year was the second Exhibition. They please themselves much with the multitude of spectators, and imagine that the English School will rise in reputation. Reynolds is without a rival, and continues to add thousands to thousands, which he deserves, among other excellencies, by retaining his kindness for Baretti. This Exhibition has filled the heads of the Artists and lovers of art. Surely life, if it be not long, is tedious, since we are forced to call in the assistance of so many trifles3 to rid us of our time, of that time which never can return.
1 Sec ante, p. 350, note.
° The first of these annual exhibitions was opened on April 21, 1760, at the Room of the Society of Arts, in the Strand. 'As a consequence of their success, grew the incorporation of a Society of Artists in 1765, by secession from which finally was constituted the Royal Academy [in Dec. 1768].' Taylor's Reynolds, i. 179. For the third exhibition Johnson wrote the Preface to the Catalogue. In this, speaking for the Committee of the Artists, he says ;—' The purpose of this Exhibition is not to enrich the artist, but to advance the art; the eminent are not flattered with preference, nor the obscure insulted with contempt; whoever hopes to deserve public
favour is here invited to display his merit.' Northcotc's Reynolds, i. loi. 3 Hawkins (Life, p. 318) says that Johnson told him ' that in his whole life he was never capable of discerning the least resemblance of any kind between a picture and the subject it was intended to represent.' This, however, must have been an exaggeration on the part either of Hawkins or Johnson. His general ignorance of art is shown by Mrs. Piozzi (Anec., p. 98):—' Sir Joshua Reynolds mentioned some picture as excellent. " It has often grieved me, Sir," said Mr. Johnson, "to see so much mind as the science of painting requires, laid out upon such perishable materials : why do not you oftener make use of copper? I could wish your ' I knownks of people ; and, notwithstanding the national foolish prejudices against1 the French, a remarkable zeal everywhere appeared for this charity. I am afraid that M. Rousseau couldf London have perpetuated
